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TO HENRY CHARLES, THE SON OF MRS. 
STURT, CRITCHILL, DCRSET. 


LETTER II. 





Dorchester Gaol, August 29, 1824. 
) Son or AN ADULTERESS! 
Tus law of primogeniture, as established by the existing 
laws and custom of this country, isa law of public robbery. 
This is evident in two cases: first, when debts accumulated 
private individuals are not recoverable by a writ of 
‘ery upon freehold property, though such debts may have 
been obtained upon the existence and show of such proper- 
ty: aud secondly, when by the elder son’s inheriting the 
whole of such property, if there be a large family, the re- 
mainder are left as beggars and sought to be thrown up- 
ot the maintenance of the public taxes, that is, upon the 
maintenance of those who labour. 3 
This law is, in this country, as old as the feudal system; 
though, in Kent, and other places, a privileged exception 
bas existed, under the title of the law of Gavelkind, which 
exception is a proof, that it must have been conquered in an- 
cent time, and that the law of primogeniture has from the 
been viewed as oppressive and abominable to the mass 
of the people. The feudal system is not yet extinct in 
ry; this abominable law is the chief of its remains; 
and, vo abolished, will seal the extinction of an odious 
wer. 
I will lay it down as a social maxim, that none are use- 
lt Society but those who labour, who have acquired pro- 
a labour, or who employ their time in studying to in- 
mal life © powers of production. The first business of ani- 
of 8 Consumption; the second, to improve the means 
Producing that which is necessary and wholesome to be 
| They, who have never done any thing but to 
_———, 
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consume, are the drones that may be advantageously expel. 
led from the bive, or else compelled to be useful. 

Labour is of two kinds, physical and moral, bodily and 
mental: the object, or professed object of both is human hap. 
piness, to obtain for consumption a share of that which is 
produced. 

Nohe pay taxes but those wholabour, or who live upon 
the accumulated produce of former labour, All taxation jg 
a tax upon past or present produce. They who are maip. 
tained by taxes pay none, though they pass through the for. 
mality. The question with regard to them is, what is the net 
amount of income after all deductions are made? That pe 
amount is the sum which they draw from the public produce, 
Hence it may be seen, that every superfluous consumer of the 
public produce consumes what should be left to comfort 
the labourer who produces. Every priest, every kind of 
pensioner, and: every superfluous public salaried officer js 
one of those superfluous consumers. 

From these propositions it will be seen, that the first evil 
of the law of primogeniture is aggravated in the custom, that, 
although the younger branches of the family are deprived of 
all hereditary property, it is held to be derogatory to thesta- 
tion held in society by the elder one, that they shoald seek 
advancement in life by useful labour! Thus, the one is u- 
justly pampered, by engrossing the whole property of the 
parents, and the others are detained in a wretched and scap- 
dalous inaction, until they can be disposed of as public pau- 
pers, lest their honest industry should detract from the fame 
and splendour of the elder brother! Miserable perversion 
of social happiness! 

It is said, that such an aristocracy, as this law of primo- 
geniture creates, is beneficial, from its great consumption, 
to the manufacturer and agriculturist, and to all who live by 
their industry. But this is an error in judgment; because 
the same untaxed, or so much less taxed, exertion of the la 
bourer, would leave him that additional share of comforts, 
which he pays in the shape of tax to support the splendour 
of such an aristocracy. An aristocracy that shall arise from 
genius and industry will be a really powertlul and useful 
class in society; because it will never suffer a branch of its 
family to exist in idleness upon the gpublic taxes; but such 
an aristocracy as does exist in this and many otber cout: 
tries incessantly paralyzes the efforts of a very large class of 
society. What advantage, what embellishment to society ' 
it, to see one well-dressed family wallowing in unwholesome 
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iyxuries and nauseating manners, whilst, by that excess, the 
amilies of a dozen, perhaps a hundred, labourers are reduc- 
ed to comparative nakedness, starvation, and constant dis- 
ease and misery ? What honour, what benefit, to Ireland is 
the rich church and aristocracy, whilst three-fourths of Hes 
labouring people have not the healthy necessaries of life? 
The bad effects of such an aristocracy as this law of primo- 

iture creates are every where visible to those who can 
look beyond the surface of things, to those who can turn their 
eyes from your mansion at Critchill and survey the interior 
ofevery labourer’s cot in the neighbourhood. 

Of the result of such an aristocracy as that which now ex- 
ists, we have a specimen in the Island of Sicily, an Island 
inferior to England in no respect, and superior to it in situa- 
tion, climate, and soil. It was once the most popularly 

werfal Island on the earth, and the seat, if not the parent, 
of many of the useful arts and sciences. A friend thus 
introduces to me an extract descriptive of its present si- 
tuation. 


“See the glorious effects of aristocracy! 

“If you attend to all the texts this short extract contains, you 
will have matter enough to dilate upon. 

“Sicily, take it altogether, is the most beautiful, the most 
healthy, and the most fertile spot on the whole earth; add to 
which, its unmatchable situation for commerce, and its internal 
means of promoting arts and manufactures. What it is under a 
nile aristocracy you here, in some sort, see : what it would be un- 


_ dra free republican government, it is hardly possible to conjec- 


ture 


“Need it be said, that the common people are brutish, feroci- 
ous, and miserable.” 


MANNERS OF SICILIAN NOBLES. 


Tae whole island of Sicily does not now, with all its advantages 
mate, fertility, and position, possess in-population what 
cities of Syracuse and Agrigentum jointly have boasted in 
waa tmes. The disproportion of nobles is great, there being 
thts small kingdom, exclusively of the Royal Family, the Arch- 
cohen” Bishops, Abbots, Priors, and other church dignataries, 
Dukes, than one hundred and twenty-seven Princes, seventy-eight 
he one bundred and forty Marquisses, with Counts, Barons, 
“a almost innumerable, Many of these titles, however, 
~ er Wore the honourable badges of power and trust, but are 
marks: of distinction, conferring little more thar local im- 
yand bestowed-by the Crown for various services. The 
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The baronial peers alone possess any influence in the country Ce 
and are entitled to sit in the Upper House of Parliament, we 
A few of the nobles attend to public affairs, and shew a cong. I 
derable share of talent and sagacity; but, from defective educa. 7 
tion, and from being deprived of the advantages of travelling the This 
majority have narrow and contracted ideas, which lead them to nobi 
prefer the dissipation and the heartless pleasures of the capital, to - 
rural, literary, or scientific room So far from enjoying the abr 
varied beauties of Sicilian landscape, their country excursions, late 
called Villeggiature, are confined to a residence of about a month dest 
in spring and autumn, at a small distance from the great towns, 
where the time is passed in the usual routine of paying and re- I 
ceiving visits, in those monotonous assemblies called conversa. put 
zioni, and in gambling. In their deportment they are obliging, Mi 
affable, and attentive, though very ceremonious. Those viola- ale 
tions of truth and morality that so frequently cloud the brightest w0 
titles, may be attributed to the neglect of the domestic ties, to the 
their indolence, and to the effects of bad example. 
In this elevated class the rights of primogeniture are so strictly : 
exercised, that the eldest son alone is well provided for. The : 
others being retainers for life, on a small pension, called “Il | 
piatto,” or dinner-cover, at the father’s or elder brother's table, re 
are driven to mean-habits; and, as they are not allowed to mar- 
ry, and are generally deficient in military or civil enterprise, they ° 
abandon themselves to idleness, vice, and debauchery. pr 
Thereis also a class of nobility miserably poor, whose honours tn 
never had any patrimony annexed to them, and who are yet too C 
vain to permit themselves or their progenysto engage in commer- Pe 
cial or professional undertakings; and it is this class that, by its 
mis-deeds, has lowered the respectabitity of the whole Sicilian fo 
peerage. Ist 
A pompous affectation of title is, indeed, the principal trait of pe 
the Sicilian character, and is as observable in the vain inscriptions, P 
which their public edifices, fountains, and statues display, as in th 
the metaphoric superscriptions of letters in use among all ranks; P 
for even tradesmen address each other Most Illustrious, and a dj 
letter to any gentleman scarcely ranking with an esquire in Eng- " 
land, is addressed as pompously as to the first peer of the realm & 
—“A Sua Eccellenza, I’Illustrissimo Signore Stimatissimo, ¢ ; 
Padrone Collendissimo, Don :” here follows the Christian ; 
name, and then the title, surname, &c. &c. } 
Most of the Nobles have a palace of their own, which goes by 1 
their name; but very few, if any, have an establishment suffici- 
ently numerous to occupy the whole building, and many let even 
the “ appartamento nobile,” or second floor, restricting them- 
selves to an inferior suite of rooms. They are proud of having 
tall robust man as porter at the gate, decked out in more gorge P 


ous livery than any of their other servants, with mustachios, @ 
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buge cocked hat and feather, broad cross belt and hanger, and a 
luge silver-headed cane. 

In Sicily every house is a palace, and every handicraft a pro- 
fssion; every respectable person is addressed as his Excellency, 
ind even a servant on an errand is charged with an embassy. 
his attachment to ostentation is so inveterate, that the poorer 
nobility and gentry are penurious to an extreme in their domestic 

ts, and almost starve themselves, to be able to appear 
abroad in the evening, with an equipage, often mean, and calcu- 
lated rather to indicate poverty than comfort.—Smyth’s memoir 


descriptive of Sicily. 
Here is a beautiful and fertile country, to‘all intents and 
purposes, destroyed for the time being, by an aristocracy 


Misery is its predominant element; and were Etna to throw 
alava over its present surface, the aggregate of mankind 

















would sustain neither moral nor physical loss. By the time 
, that it again became fertile, aristocracy, or that which 
| springs from monarchy aud the law of primogeniture, would 
| be extinct. 


| Such is now the country of Empedocles, of Archimides, 
and of the many illustrious names which delight the scholar, 
the poet, and the student who traces the history of the arts 
and sciences! ©! accursed aristocracy! O! pestiferous 
priesthood! O! damnable despotism! O! misery-beget- 
ting monarchy! OQ! the rotten religion of raggedness! O! 
Christianity ! vile Christianity! corrupted emblem of the 

Pagan Mythology! + : 
The former and the present state of Sicily contrasted, 
form a clear case, that, where monarchy, priesthood, and ar- 
slocracy have unimpeded power, the mass of labouring 
people will be degraded, and the country weakened. Spain, 
ortugal, and the whole of Italy are proofs in illustration of 
this case. The same result would be forthcomiug in this 
country, had we not a rival power in the manufacturing 
rg in the commercial world. I suppose, that a 
“a Sciplined army of ten thousand men would conquer 
‘ retain the whole Island of Sicily-; for the aristocracy of 
F oo? is not a class to oppose openly any kind of 
naa ility. Manhood they never attain, under such a 
T of habits as custom has imposed upon them. 
ob aust and servility are every where the characteristics 
the an aristocracy—intrigue, meanness, and baseness, 

sum of their actions. 

an aristocracy, with such a property and such a 
'$ cried up as essential to the proper filling of the 


Power, 
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higher offices of legislation and the administration of the 
law. But it is clear, that such an aristocracy, from the 
mode and extent of its education, is qualified for nothin 
useful to the useful part of the people, for nothing but the 
preservation and extension of its own privileges. The mem. 
bers of such an aristocracy know nothing of the nature of 
commerce, very little of the practical part of the arts ang 
sciences, and as little of what is the most stable and mog 
useful, political power. They think it very pretty, very 
comfortable, and very proper, that such things as them. 
selves should be invested with such power; and they deem 
that. person vile and profane, who proclaims the contrary and 
offers them molestation. That good and powerful government 
can exist without such an aristocracy, we have an excellent 
specimen in the United States of North America. | That 
there can be good government with such an aristocracy, 
the history of past and present governments affords 
no proof. Some perons, apt to be deceived with the im- 
provement of one century upon another, or one particular 
time over another, give the merit to the government, and cry 
it up as good; but the question with the wise and bonest 
always will be—to what extent can improvement in the con- 
dition of a people be carried, if every impediment to their 
welfare be removed. 

ll schemes, all projects, to ameliorate the condition ofa 
people, are futile and servile, that do not begin with remov- 
ing those impediments which obstrugt their welfare and 
happiness. I find one of those impediments in religion, and 
I seek to remove that impediment, by showing that all re- 
ligion is founded in error, and that there can be no such a 
thing as true religion: and this I explain, simply, by saying, 
that there is no such a God as is preached—no intelligeut 
being superior to man, known to man ‘If there were such 
a God, he would be seen and known alike by all, there 
would be no such a sectarianism and disagreement about 
him as now exists. The fact, that we caunot instruct one 
another about him, is a proof that his existence is fabulous. 
I find religion to be an impediment to human happiness; " 
has no foundation but in the the word God; and thus I dis- 
pose of it. I find monarchy, such as exists in this cout 
and in many other countries, to be an impediment to the we- 
fare of the people, an obstrction to the happiness of the meee 
ty ; first, in the expence it occasions: secondly, in its bes e 
source of many bad laws: and thirdly, in its fear of all inde- 
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dent popular power. I desi 
rsh monarchy. — therefore, to remove or to 
I most powerful class in thi 
th 
in ed aristocracy, and that a setae AL to be an 
that, inthe shape of ministerial chievous class. 1 find 
the tool of this aristocracy “ee advisers, the King is but 
jords ita direct negative upon om the House of Lords af- 
ie majority of the payee 5 cheney laws: and that 
ditated of members of this aristoc ouse of Commons is con 
s ichis a manifest evil, a pal “me ota its representatives, 
fare of the people. I find ay ~ impediment to the ars 
son or by influence, ever eae, filling, either in 
the country. Finding ra dhy erg of power and profit <n 
us theiwelfare of the people, I ner these impedime - 
ige of the power of hay » 1 desire to remove eve rine 
I find also, that this pent sangtont ba” wetting 
the people, by render racy corrupts the 
iy, by maki “ ~r gre  aR te its Gicaiad Se wes 
profits and distinctio iral and unjust r ioe 
ple a influence, sy ar the eiee at tbe poe: 
possible, and by a re » to keep them as i : 
mana poula isretion or rection hat bears the 
a feudal aristoc iscreuon OF election. W 
mass of the alinse 4 et always endeavour mi ae 
lion of cattle. Clans Arp to keep them in eyes “ 
aristocracy, as a naan : haey parties are another ‘cola 
one part against atiath ne ivide the people, and to pla of 
aly, , themselves Pith ae eat aristocrats afect 
, we have eople. : 
pe of age ppl and High Ch we wir a 
ukes of Suss rence ; anoth ya as the 
that large ne and Gloucester: and . Vee aes as the 
Duke of S of people called reli ¢ Way Of tafucncinig 
scended to ussex and the late D oe dissenters, the 
This ma patronize and partici uke of Kent have conde- 
infl y all be looked pate in all their pr 
uence the upon.as so _m h tri p oceedings. 
Buckingham oe rn of the people. We eg soe Renew 0 
is flaming a Whig. nr: Tory, and his brother Lord N cal 
vided bet . Counties, citi rt Lord Nugent 
jtbetter than Tories and Whigs: "th and boroughs ae di 
by the divisi the other, all good ¢ us, if one party were a 
Kobr ivision: for sin good effect would be neutrali 
jority or dictati ince both are ret utralized 
as ctation, th returned by tb 
one of , there migh y the same 
whi each. It ght as well be two of 
‘hig and tor must not be fo of one sort, 
, O'Y parsons! and, i rgotten that we have al 
. - @na, na solitary instance 50 
» a whig 


ye ; 
The Bishop of Norwich. 
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As it would be contrary to the interest of medica} Men to 
havea healthy people, so it would be contrary to the interests 
of the priesthood and aristocracy to have a sensible People: 
for knowledge is power, and power is liberty. The interests 
of these privileged classes consist in that species of injur 
to the bodies aud minds of the people, which; under the 
greatest exactions, leaves them the greatest means to produce: 
just as a farmer treats his soil, or as the driver works his cai. 
tle. All unjust distinctions in society have this tendency and 
if they have cunning, adopt this rule, as a means to their end, 
Enough both of reason and of argument, why every honest 
and fellow-feeling man should desire to see such distinctions 
abrogated. The aristocracy of this country has carried tax- 
ation to its highest powers of production, and has, in fact, 
rather overstrained the capacity of the people to produce re- 
venue ; thus generating not only a deal of misery, but a 
debt, which, if it be not thrown back for payment to those 
who have accumulated it, will be an incessant source of mi- 
sery. All those impediments to the welfare and happiness 
of the mass of the people, I desire, and will assist, to remove. 
A correspondent of mine, (James Hall, with whom I much 
desire to have a better acquaintance) says, that the aristoc- 
racy receive ten millions yearly from the revenue; thatat 
the rate at which they are now going on, they will, in less 
than fifty years, be masters of all the property in the nation; 
and that this property keeps giving them power and deprives 
the people of power in an equal ratio. I confess, that | can- 
not foresee all this; but this I know well, that the aristocracy 
is a great curse entailed upon the nation by a barbarous feu- 
dal system, and that the people cannot too soon bestir then- 
selves, so far to lessen its power, as wholly to annihilate it, 
and to put its members on the common footing of mainte- 
nance, each to depend upon his bodily or mental labour, or 
the previously acquired property of industry. | 
The law of primogeniture has been happily abolished in 
France, and so remains as one of the blessings acquired by 
the Revolution. To this step, more than to any other, may 
be attributed the rapid improvement which the F rench have 
made in agriculture and commerce. Prior to the Revolu- 


tion, France was scarcely superior to the present state of 


Sicily ; now it bids fair to become the most powerful nation 
in Europe, in having shaken off almost every privileged 
abuse that oppressed the labouring part of the people. Gra- 
dual efforts are making to restore them ; but it is evident that 
they can never again be so restored as to become a lasting 
injury to the nation; and the law of primogeniture, which 
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may be considered the key to every privileged abuse, cannot 


genera beneficial changes have been taking place in 







‘ = Great Britain has been growing weaker, by the 
5 isereasing influence of the aristocracy in the legislature. Nor 
Ne is there one member of that legislature to make a stand 
e: upon right honest grounds, against this increasing influence. 
t- One good man, that shall appeal to the people through that 
d, channel against every abuse, and fairly unfold them, will 
1, driketerror into every bad man. It is impossible, that such 
st abusesas have been practised in Ireland could have conti- 
18 sued in practice, if they had been fairly unfolded throughout 
- the lastthirty years. . They have been treated superficially ; 
, and the germ of the evil ‘has been fostered by all parties in 
- the legislature. 

a The aristocracy of a country are the conquerors of the 
e people: for it is not to be supposed that any people will seek 
voluntary servitude. Where there is such an aristocracy as is 
$ found in this country and in Ireland, the people are in a state 


of conquest—they are captives to their tyrant legislators. 
This is the germ of those evils which afflict both Britain and 
Ireland. The people have no voice in the legislature: for a 

petition that speaks to the purpose will find no member’s 
} hand and tongue to present it. The interest of the people 
: is therefore evident—they must strike at the root of this con- 
} quering power—they must disorganize the aristocracy and 
abolish the priesthood. How is this to be done? Simply, 

by doing what I am now doing—to learn and to avow 
atheism—to respect nothing that is not respectable— 

lo attack whatever is wrong, and to cherish whatever is 

ight. This is the only manner, in which, under the pre- 

‘eat circumstances, the people can raise a voice and 

make themselves audible. Avow atheism and you under- 

mine the priesthood, without ceremony on your part or re- 

sistance on theirs ; for by merely asking them to defiue what 

they mean by the word God, you make them all avow athe- 

sm. They have not a fact to rest- upon with their words 

; and Religion. Call upon them for a fact, and they ac- 
vowledge that they have none. Depriving aristocracy of 

influence of religion, we deprive it of its strongest hold : 

or this religion is never mixed up with any thing good—it 

he every where a vile compound—and atrociousness 

it ls effect. [f Christianity had been founded in truth, 

bever would have found an intelligent infidel. Now, every 
intelligent man rejects it; for it is an impossibility 
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that he can enquire and believe; and belief without euquir 
as no foundation. y 

This law of primogeniture has, in some places, extended 
to daughters; of which we have a recorded instance ip the 
island of Metelin, on the coast of Asia Minor, or the ancient 
Lesbos. How'such a custom could have originated, jt js 
difficult to conceive; or what the motives, unless they had 
an origin with some capricious tyrant or amazonian queen 
Whatever. power tends to elevate one individual at the ex. 
pence or degradation of another is an unjust power: and so 
every kind of law of primogeniture, that prevents an equal 
distribution of property in a family, is an unjust law. jt 
is a robbery upon those who have an equal claim with 
the elder. The difference of priority in birth makes 
no moral difference in the members of a family. After a 
certain age, the youngest has the same aggregate capacity 
and merit with the oldest; while the exceptions arising from 
bad education will, in nine cases out of ten, be found to be with 
the first child, particularly under such expectations as are 
now associated with his birth. It may not be amiss to copy 
a narrative of the Metelin law of primdgeniture, which, | 
find in the Oxford Encyclopedia. 

* According to an ancient custom in this island, the eldest 
daughter alone formerly inherited the property of the father 
and mother, to the exclusion of the sons and other daughters. 
If there were only two daughters, the youngest obtained no 
succession, and when the elder virial she remained in a 
state of subservience to her, wearing a particular habit, and 
attending her as a domestic. If the family consisted of 
more than two, this became the lot of the immediate younger 
daughter, always, as her immediate elder sister married. 
The elder daughter enjoyed every sort of liberty; the whole 
family fortune was hers, and she spent it as she pleased; 
ther husband was her obsequious servant, and her father and 
mother depended upon her. She dressed ina most magnili 
cent manner, covered all over, according to the fashion of 
the island, with pearls, and with pieces of gold. Nothing's 
more common than to see the old father and mother reduced 
to the utmost indigence, and even begging about the streets, 
while their unnatural daughters are in affluence. The eldest 
daughter was frequently seen parading it through the town 
in the greatest splendour, while her mother and sister fol- 
lowed her as servants, and made a melancholy part of ber 
attendant train. A modification of the usage alluded to has 
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been effected, by the intervention of the Patriarch of Con- 
dantinople, and the bishops and clergy of the island. Cer- 
f primogeniture are preserved, by which the 


tain rights 0 ee 
er receives a third of the inheritance, the se- 


eldest daug ht 
cond a third of what remains, and the younger successively 


third of the residue.” 

Here was a clear case of barbarity arising from this kind 
oflaw or custom; and though we have nothing so bad in 
England, yet that which we have approaching to it, in simila- 
rity of law, makes the same approach in similarity of na- 
tional evil and degradation. 

| know of no evil in an accumulation of property, unless 
it be used oppressively. Where it be unfairly acquired, 
there seems a regular consequence, that it will be so used; 
for there is always a consciousness of unfair gain, which 
will resort to unfair means to preserve it. In this country, 
at this time, it is nationally important, that we get rid of the 
law of primogeniture, because, its existence bas a peculiar 
growing tendency to increase taxation, while the peculiar 
sate of the country imperatively requires that taxation be 
lessened. On all sides we perceive, that, as the members of 
the aristocracy increase their splendour, the labouring class 
finds a decreased means of support, a greater deficiency of 
the necessaries of life. The evil has evidently approach- 
edacrisis. With such an aristocracy as we now have, we 
can never have a wise and beneficial legislature. All benefits 
are conferred upon themselves, at the expence of the people 
atlarge. An army they will have, that they may officer it. 
A navy in the same sense; only there is more of toil and 
danger in that department—the situation is less of a sinecure 
whilst on the ocean. A church is essential for its profits 
and its power ; and. though nearly undermined by the dis- 
‘enters, there is evident disposition in the aristocracy to 
make & new one, that shall unite as many sects as possible, 
and still return the profitable places—still to preserve this 
yiosen of taxation—still to make industry sacrifice its pro- 
ilk lo the gods, that is, when translated, to the aristo- 
: Oe its priests, The great mischief of an aristocracy, 
aA a or ofa priesthood, is, that neither can exist 
wala e other, where there is a spreading knowledge 
ed ~ €people. A priesthood at this moment, unsupport- 
Re ie and aristocracy, would instantly fall, and 

, each of these in the absence of the others. A single 
« Cannot exist in this country, at this time: a conca- 
on of abuses is necessary, the one as a support to the 
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other. So that it is not one only, but many, that we have to 
be freed from. The much boasted three estates of thie 
country consist not of King, Lords, and Commons, but of 
King, aristocracy, and priests. The labouring and com. 
ial class form a fourth estate, that can best exist alone 
—that derives no benefit from King, Aristocracy, and Priests, 
but muchinjury in the way of taxation and impediment to free 
trade. The King, Aristocracy and Priests are clearly superfu. 
ous beings, as far as the welfare of the industrious class js 
in question. They are like the gods, we can do much better 
without, than with them. They exist only to consume such 
sacrifices of capital, as we yield, or they can extort from us, 
In no case do they afford us aid or assistance—in none, be- 
nefit or comfort—in none, honour and renown; but in many, 
“we, derive from them insecurity, deprivation, terror, and 
ain. 
‘ To conclude this letter with the subject more particu- 
larly under consideration, I have to observe, that I can see 
no just reason why every father or mother should not be at 
liberty to make an equal division of their property among 
their children, or to give a larger proportion to bim or to 
her, who may most need it, and be likely to make the 
best use of it. Any arbitrary disposition of property, con- 
trary to the judgment of the possessor, must be an unjust in- 
terference with the private affairs of an individual, and in 
every such case both a public and a private injury. 
All credits are given on the ground of the individual’s pos- 
sessing some means of payment. If he has nothing but 


freehold estates, he is credited upon the probability that the . 


rents of those estates will enable him to meet such credits. 
Itis truly abominable, that in case of death, so common to all 
atevery moment of life, such estates should pass to the eldest 
son unincumbered with the credits obtained upon them. Itis 
areal robbery upon every correct principle of property: 
and were I in your situation, Mr. Sturt, I should consider 
myself nothing better than a common highwayman. Blame 
is notso much imputable to your father as to you. He 
might have accumulated debts in improving those very 
estates which you have inherited, and might have fully 10 
tended payment; but you can have no fair excuse for not 
paying such debts, as you have at least inherited the value 
of them. You have, in fact, in possession, that very Pl 
perty which different tradesmen entrusted to your father— 
and payment with you would be but a restoration of that 
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which never was rightly yours. Need we wonder at trades- 
men and labourers.endeavouring to filch from an aristocrat, 
when they feel themselves so grievously robbed in the first 
isstance? It is, in most cases, a mere helping themselvegto 
a portion of that, of which they have been unjustly de- 
mn evils of the law of primogeniture seems to be these: 

Ist. That it accumulates in the hands of individuals, 
aod, in the aggregate, of a class, unwholesome pow- 
ers, and renders such powers hereditary, so long as there is 
a male succession. 

94. That it does not respect the rights of property as they 
are respected upon every other principle of law in the coun- 
try; being a case where debts accumulated upon the credit * 
of real property are not payable. 

$d. That it excludes the younger branches of a family, 
from all fair share of the family property, and renders them 
dependent and mean spirited. 

4th. That it generates a worthless and mischievous aristo- 
eracy, Such as by other means could not exist: for what- 
ever bethe amount of property acquired by an individual, if 
itbesubject to an equal division among children or relations, 
there is a certainty that it will be again well scattered. 

oth. That such an aristocracy will of uecessity be a class 
hostile to the interests of the productive and commercial 
classes; for, looking upon useful labour as servility, it 


claims an ignoble merit in being distinguished as a non-pro- 


6th. That such a class will never compete in useful know- 
ledge with the practical politicians of the day, as it despises 
that species of bodily and mental labour, and that society, 
by which alone that knowledge can be obtained. 
: These, Mr. Sturt, are some of the evils produced by the 
aw of primogeniture, the most of which are strikingly dis- 
played in your person, I blame you not for the sins of 
your parents; but I blame you for insolence and dishonesty 
Hyourown person—in being haughty, where honesty would 
make you humble. And above all, I blame you, and will 
punish you, as far as possible, for a series of outrages com- 
~4pon me while you were Sheriff. You displayed 
thee ocrat to me in his real character. ‘You shewed me 
could, y had a:private revenge to gratify ; and as far as you 
you did gratify it. You haye now no more power 


“Yet me; but I have a great power over you, and intend to 
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exercise it. If you double your present age—sorroy ' 
your conduct towards me shall be among your “ 
thoughts. 


RICHARD CARLILE 








TO MR. HODGSON SMITH. 





SIR, August 31, 1824, 
In a letter of yours, addressed to Mr. Carlile, in the Repub- 
lican of Friday last, is the following paragraph:— , 

“We were afraid Mrs. Wright had suffered in consequence 
of inattention, and shall be happy to hear from you, that no- 
thing that could be done to alleviate her sufferings was want- 
ing on your part.” 

This has placed Mr. Carlile in a very unpleasant situa- 
tion ; for I know he is too delicate to do himself justice. But 
something he must say, and he has given you the informa 
tion you required, in as delicate a manner as possible, | 
should consider myself ungrateful if I did not say a few 
words in explanation. I can assure you, I suffered nothing 
from inattention ; for both Mr. and Mrs. Carlile were unre- 
mitting in their attention to me. As for money, I had quite 
enough to keep me from want. I am certain [ might have 
eaten gold if Mr. C. could command it. I do not complain 
of inattention from any quarter, I suffered nothing from the 
effects of the last prison, but I attribute all my illness to my 
confinement in Newgate, In addition to what has been said 
about foul mats, &c. &c., the restriction [ laboured under ia 
seeing my friends was grievous. The pound in which I bad 
to stand was without any covering. Many a dime it rained 
and snowed heavily while I was talking with my friends 
Sometimes the snow was higher than my shoes, and, whet 
thawing, would frequently run over my clogs, exposed to & 
strong current of air all the time. And this was considered 
a favour! there being only a single grating to look through. 
I return you my thanks for your kind inquiries respecting 
me, and once more assure you that Mr. C’s attentions wel 
unremitting, and that I was perfectly satisfied. 

I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
SUSANNAH WRIGHT. 
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We insert the following as the first production of a young man, 
ly way of encouragement. To new, and particularly to young 
sorrespondents, we feel particular attention to be due. 

EDITOR. 


Salford, Sunday, August 14, year 1824, of 

Christian imposture. 
Tut alarm bells had just ceased their rattling: the organs were 
ing the praises of Immanuel, in concert with the voices of the 
devotees: the Catholic had entered his chapel, which is adorned 
with the images and pictures of beatified saints—the Protestant, 
his church—the Dissenter, his house of prayer—the Quaker, his 
(oft silent) meeting house, where there is no Priest. The whole 
junto of Christian idolaters were assembled in the temples of their 
God, or Gods, to worship him or them in spirit and in truth—the 
Catholic to dash through his Paternoster, Creed, and Ave Maria’s, 
and pay his respects to Saints Dominic, Benedict, and Jerome, to 
the holy virgin who is mother of God, Queen of Saints, Virgins, 
Martyrs,and Apostles, Queen of the whole Banditti of holy ragga- 
mufins from Peter the first Pope, who is turnkey of heaven, to 
Prince Hohenloe the wonder-working humbug—the Protestant to 
sing his Te Deum, respond his litany, (occasionally) his foolish 
Athanasian Creed, and hear a sermon in praise of our glorious 
constitution and “the lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world” —the Dissenter to sing the songs of Zion, and the hymns 
of the heaven-inspired Bards, Watts and Wesley, and to hear a 
lecture on salvation byJesus Christ, or on some other hacknied sub- 
ject, As for myself 1 had been reading the Republican, was con- 
ra eg the immense mischief caused by that infamous rascal 
the evil, and the ineffectual attempts of the Christian Priests to 
stay his destructive career. After ruminating awhile, I came to 
‘Tesolution respectfully to submit to the Christian laity a plan 
which, { think, will effect his downfall, if ever it is to be effected, 
- which, perhaps, has never been submitted to them before. 
Her sh — or pleases I care but little, as it is well inten- 

. oa my part. 

ne that the Devil is the cause of all the misery that afflicts 
— s (according to the Holy Bible) — that the plan adopted 
leg Polling him from this terrestrial region is altogether fruit- 
tas the influence of the Devil increases in a ratio with 
Pera of Prie¢ts, there is very great reason to suppose that 
ag are formed into a confederacy for the better ac- 
pm — of their mutual objects (the Devil that he may 
the Priests Supremacy over mankind, in opposition to Jehovah; 
wifes t that they may live in ease and splendour by terrify- 

“Huy, conjunction with the Devil, all mankind) — 
ng the case, I do advise all Christians, in future, to 
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pray Jehovah to rouse himself from his stupid lethargy, rescue his 
character from the charge of carelessness and inhumanity, ang 
exercise his fierce wrath as he did in the days of old, not'to py. 
nish his children, the work of his own hands, but to destroy the 
Devilas the sole cause of human misery, and to break up that place 
called Hell, first liberating the unfortunate prisoners. It would 
be more becoming the character of a God to do so. If Jehovah 0 
did not feel disposed to destroy the Devil, let him send him to 
our globe, to the Old Bailey, London, where he shall be tried by 
Newman Knowlys as Judge, and a Jury composed of Christians 
of various sects, and if found guilty of the crimes laid to his 
charge, be punished in the most exemplary manner. I do not 
like to precondemn his hellish Majesty; but I think the best 
plan would be to hang him; or if that should be thought too severe, 
to banish him to the island of St. Helena, where, probably, acancer 
on the stomach might ‘‘quench his immortality,” and with it the 
‘‘irrevocable hate” which he bears towards us poor mortals. Nor ° 
would the sentence be too severe, when we consider the immense 
mischief of which he is the author... According to the accounts of 
Christians, he is the fomentor of all wars, all religious massacr- 
ings and burnings: itis he who stupifies the Mahomedan, Hindoo, 
&c., so that they reject the mild doctrines, the sublime truths of 
the heaven—originated Christianity. 

And if infidelity be wickedness, it was he who inspired Paine, 
Palmer, Volney, and others, whose writings create so much-alarm 
among the sable-clothed gentry. It was he who inspired with 
courage Carlile and his little band of heroes, who have, by their 
manly and virtuous conduct at the bar, put to the blush all Chris- 
tians whose cheeks were capable of suffusion ; and who have said 
to superstition, *‘ hitherto shalt thou go, but no further; here shall 
thy peace-blasting influence be stayed.” These men have given 
birth to free discussion, an all-powerful, benignant, light-creating 
being, from whose presence the hated fiend superstition shrinks 
with dismay and self disgust, and will, ere long, expire amidst the 
exulting shouts of millions possessing emancipated minds! What 
can be more worthy the attention of Jehovah, more worthy the 

rayers of the Christian laity, than to annihilate Hell an the 
evil? What delightful time would follow! There will be no ne- 
cessity for Priests and Churches. Then tyranny’s day will be 
over: love and harmony will unite all the nations of the habitable 
gots. No more “‘vice societics” warring against the advocates 0 
ree discussion—no more crusades against the liberties of man- 
kind, preached by Priests, headed by a Bourbon, and backed by 
a Holy Alliance—no inquisitions resounding with the groans 0 
tormented beings—no Minas banished, nor Riegos executed, 0 
gratify the hellish malignity of offended despots. Human nature 
no longer degraded—the dignity of man no more insulted > bn 
lainy and imposture. Oh! how worthy the prayers of the Chris 
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how worthy the attention of Jehovah to annihilate Hell 


a“ ° vil! What a million-fold increase of voices to join the 


agi chorus; then, and not until then, will Jehovah be glori- 


W. D. M. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY 
JESUS CHRIST. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Statement of some religious instruction which Jesus neglected to 
give, with remarks on his character. 


Havine stated what Jesus has not done for mankind as a me- 
chanic and a reformer, we may next consider what instruction he 


"has given them as the teacher of a new religion, and also state 


snne things which he has neglected. 

We cannot find that he ever told his disciples that he meant to 
abolish the Jewish religion, and establish another in its place; if 
such a >a really existed, his object seems rather to have been 
toestablish a reformed sect, similar to the Essenes, and some 
other sects that existed among the Jews in his time; and his 
views wete apparently expanded in proportion to his success in 
drawing followers after him, and modified by other circumstances. 
But there are no accounts in any of the evangelists, that he ever 
told plainly what were his particular intentions, or the ultimate 
object which he had in view. ~If he came to the earth to abolish 
the Jewish religion and to set up another instead of it, he ought 
tohave declared his intentions openly; if he came to establish a 
tew mode of worship for the reformation of mankind, he ought to 
. described it clearly in order to accomplish that end. 

s eought to have described clearly the best form of government 
Res. the peace and preserving the purity of his church ; 
the system of discipline most effectual for suppressing vice 
Promoting virtue among its members. He ought to have’ 
— the instructions most efficacious in improving the hu- 
mind, and directing mankind to happiness; and the whole 
Ke of doctrines necessary to secure these objects and his own 
cones he 18 so jealous about it: yet he gave no clear direc- 
should be subject. He gave no instructions whether his church 
Pb cg governed by Assemblies and Synods, Presbyteries and 
3 Or by Popes and Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, 

& haly j # and Prebendaries, assisted by a society of Jesuits, 
rave no dj tion, or a society for the suppression of vice; he 
councils or one whether it should be reformed by general 

No, 10 Y ; ‘aa government, nor any hints that it would 
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ever need reformation. His sayings are so loose and his instruc 
tions so imperfect, that no society or church could be . 
and guided by his direction alone, consequently no church has ever 
trusted to them in practice, however sincere in their faith or Strict 
in their discipline; neither the Roman Catholic, nor the Greek 
neither the Episcopalian, nor the Presbyterian Churches, nor any of 
the numerous sects who worship his name and admire his doctrine 
adhere to his directions in practice, or trust to his instructions to 
guide them. All these -various sects (finding Christ’s directions 
insvfficient) apply to different parts of the Bible for support tp 
their creed, although it was never meant for such a purpose, and 
contains abundant arguments against them all. 

He gaye no directions concerning erecting parishes or buildinc 
churches, nor whether the preachers of his religion should wan. 
der like himself, or be settled in particular places. He gave no 
directions how to ordain the ministers of his religion, or how to 
support and maintain them when teaching, whether by voluntary 
contribution or particular agreement, paying-the labourer accord- 
ing to his work, or by levying a tenth of all that is produced in 
the country to support them in splendour, luxury, and wealth. 

He gave no information whether he meant to abolish the Jewish 
festivals or to continue them—whether he meant to abolish their 
circumcision and the passover, and substitute baptism and the 
supper in their place, or to continue the whole. 

He has not informed his followers, whether there should be seven 
sacraments as the Roman Catholics maintain, or only two, ac- 
cording to the Protestant creed; nor did he give any instruction 
whatever concerning sacraments. He has left no directions con- 
cerning the form of the baptism, whether it should be performed 
by dipping or sprinkling, whether it should be administered to in- 
fants or to adults only, or whether it was necessary or not. 
The subsequent ceremony of confirmation he has entirely forgotten. 

He has left no directions how the sacrament of the supper should 
be administered; whether it should be received in a reclining pos- 
ture, as he would eat the last passover himself, kneeling, as the 
Roman Catholics, Greeks, and Episcopalians practise, or sitting, 
according to the Presbyterian fashion. He gave no directions 
whether they should use bread and flesh at it, as he would do 
himself, according to the law concerning the Jewish passovel 
Exod. xii. 8, nor directed them to use bread and wine, which !s 
the modern custom. He said expressly, that the bread and 
cup were his body and blood, yet he has not made it apparent 
to our senses that it is changed into that substance, although @ 
great majority of his worshippers (relying on his words) believe 
that it is so. He gave no instructions. concerning cuore 
though that contract is so necessary for mankind in society: , 


ae 
* Although he did not institute tythes, yet we find, (in Matt. xill. & 
that either he or the author approved of them. 
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them whatsoever was right. So when the even was come, he began 
to pay the labourers, commencing with the last hired, and 


every mana penny. But when those who were hired first = 
they reasonably supposed that they should have received mor. 


than those who had wrought only one hour, but they likewise re- 
ceived every man a penny. And when they had received it, they 
murmured, saying, “‘ these last have wrought but one hour, and 
thou hast made them equal to us who have born the burden and 
heat of the day.” But he answeredjone of them and said, “friend, 
I do thee no wrong; didst not thou agree with me for a penny? 
Take that thine is and go thy way, I will give unto this last even 
as unto thee.” 

If this be a true picture of the kingdom of heaven, there is very 
little justice in the distribution of its enjoyments. It is mere ca- 
price and gross partiality to give those who work but one hour in 
the evening equal wages, with those who have wrought the whole 
day, and born the burden in the heat of it. It is great injustice 
to make the wicked sinner, who repents only at his death, equal 
to the man who has always been just, and laboured to promote 
the cause of virtue through his whole life. 

He also says (Matt. xxii. 1—14, Luke xiv. 16—24) that the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain King, who made a mar- 
riage for his son and sent forth his servants to call them that were 
bidden to the wedding: and they would not come. Again he 
sent forth other servants, saying, ‘‘tell them who are bidden, be- 

- hold I have: prepared my dinner: my oxen and my fatlings are 
killed, and all things are ready: come unto the marriage.” But 
they made light of it and’ went their ways, one to his farm and 
another to his merchandise. And the remnant took his servants 
and entreated them spitefully, and slew them. But when the King 
heard thereof he was wrath, and sent forth his armies and de- 
stroyed the murderers, and burnt up their city. Then saith he to 
his servants, “the wedding is ready; but they who were bidden 
were not worthy. Go ye therefore into the highways, and as 
many as ye shall find bid to the marriage.” (According to Luke, the 
servants were commanded to go out into the streets and lanes of 
the city, the highways and hedges, and compel the people to come 
in, that the house might be filled). So those servants went out 
into the highways and gathered together all, as many as they 
found, both bad and good; and the wedding was furnished with 
guests. And when the King came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man who had not on a wedding garment: and he saith 
unto him “ friend, how camest thou in hither not having on 4 wed- 
ding garment ?” and he was speechless. Then said the King 
his servants “bind him hand and foot, and take him away, © 
cast him into utter darkness: there shall be weeping and gnas 
ing of teeth.” 

n this description of the kingdom of heaven, the king appears 
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lieved on him should enjoy supreme felicity in heaven, yet his ac- 
tions (if true) seem to render his own belief in that state of hap. 
piness extremely doubtful. If he really believed in the joys of 
heaven after death, he ought not to have raised his friend Lazarus 
from the grave, and brought him back from that state of happiness 
to this world of sorrow. If Lazarus and others whom he jig gaia 
to have raised from the grave ‘had entered into that state of 
blessed enjoyment, he acted like their worst enemy, in tearins 
them from it. But it is much more rational to conclude that such 
events never took place. It is much easier to propagate such 
stories among an ignorant people, than to bring a dead body to 
life. 

His description of the punishment of hell is equally visionary 
and improbable, with his account of the joys of heaven. He de. 
scribes it as utter darkness and everlasting fire, where there js 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. The parable of the rich man 
and the beggar, by which he attempts, to illustrate it, Luke chap. 
xvi. ver. 19, is as foolish and inapplicable as any of the com- 
parisons to which he likens the kingdom of heaven. As the 
punishments of hell which he awards aré without end—far too s- 
vere for any human offences—-and not inflicted in proportion to 
the crimes committed, it shews, that he had very little sense of 
either justice or mercy; and the practical effects of these threaten- 
ings of hell fire, in stirring up religious fury, in stifling every feel- 
ing of humanity in the breast of devout Christians, and in making 
many of them savage fanatics, afford a melancholy proof of the 
pernicious tendency of some of his doctrines. If Jesus could not 
describe the enjoyments of heaven and the torments of hell, more 
acutely than his biographers represent, his genius and abilities 
must have been of a very inferior order indeed ; many of his fol- 
lowers in after times have described both in more glowing colours, 
and have entered into many more particulars than himself. If 
his biographers have done justice to his character, his ignorance 
is every where apparent. He has been raised, by peculiar cit- 
cumstances, to a name which he never would have acquired by 
his own merits or exertions, and which he cannot maintain with- 
out the most strenuous support from his followers. 

_ We might have expected that the son of God, when he took 
our nature, and came to be the saviour of the world, would have 
been a man of an enlightened mind, and liberal sentiment— 
free from all national partialities, or narrow prejudices—anxious 
to promote the welfare of the whole human race—possessing 4? 
knowledge of the human heart—and displaying clear and compre: 
hensive views, in directing all mankind to improvement and 4 
iness. These qualities, supported by almighty powet, aie 
ave subdued opposition, commanded respect, and ensured - 
dience to his direction, in evéry age and country. But in the 4 
counts of his life and character given by his friends and {0 
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jowers, we find few qualities such as these and many, very 
jiferent. It appears from their narratives, that he was a 
narrow minded, ignorant, superstitious enthusiast—so obscure in 
bis sayings, that his own disciples sometimes did not understand 
shat he meant—and so reserved in his manner, that they durst 
sot ask him, Mark chap. ix. ver. 32: and though he often spake 
in favour of the poor, yet it does not appear that he ever interposed 
or axsist them, or yet to relieve the oppressed, how- 

ever miserable their condition. 
By his direction to his disciples, ‘‘ whosoever is greatest among 
let him be your servant,” he seems to have meant to de- 
stroy all distinction of ranks, and consequently every known form 
of government. By his absurd sayings, Matt. chap. xix. ver. 24, 
“that itis easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God;” and by 
hisfoolish directions to the rich “ to sell all and give to the poor,” 
‘heseems either to have intended to make a complete equalization of 
property, and a community of goods, among his followers, or else 
to have never expected rich men to become his disciples. This 
direction, if generally followed, would cause a complete revolu- 
tion in the condition. of society—certainly not for the better: for 
though it might venefit the poor, the lazy, and idle; yet, by bur- 
dening the industrious, and providing for the indolent, the pros- 
perity of society would be checked, as well as the motives to ex- 
ertion of its most industrious members. But the most zealous 





e of his worshippers, when rich, pay no more attention to these di- 
nt vine directions, than those who never heard of his name. 

e If Jesus possessed knowledge in any of the arts and sciences, 
8 he has kept it to himself, and communicated none to his follow- 


: es. We find no instructions that he gave in any of the useful 
4 arts. His directions concerning our moral duties were both imper- 


f fect and inconsistent. He gave no instructions concerning civil 
: Governments and legislation, which are so. necessary for the pro- 
; tection of person and property; none in mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, navigation, or natural philosophy, sciences which 


urge our knowledge, and are so useful in many of the affairs 
vile, He gave no instructions in the various branches of medi- 
mene surgery, which are so necessary to relieve us in sickness, 
OF aSSist us in accidents—none in literature and philosophy, which 
abl the mind and exercise the reason. He was greatly 
me nay Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle, as a teacher; and 
otator y to be compared with Demosthenes or Cicero as an 
pre Even his religious instructions (on which his fame is built) 
very im rfect, gloomy, and dogmatical. He institutes no 
wc gion himself, and did little to establish or propagate 

in spreadi as been founded on his name. For zeal and exertion 
Origen, The his own doctrines, he cannot be compared with Paul, 
‘ertullian, and many other of the early fathers of the 
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church. He was even greatly inferior to many modern divine 
and missionaries; and as a preacher, he would sink into Insigni- 
ficance if compared with Barron, Tillotson, or Sherlock; Bossue; 
Massillon, or Bourdaloue; Blair, Porteus, or Chalmers, Wha, 
have his followers to admire? 

Christian divines have often told us of the great things which 
Jesus has done for mankind; but his followers have amply repaid 
him, both in praises and services. After he was crucified at the 
instigation of his countrymen, they raised him up from the grave 
to triumph over his enemies, and gave him a name above eyery 
thing known among men; they exalted him to the highest heaven, 
placed him at the right hand of God, and made him equal to the 
deity. By zeal, intrigue, and force, they established a system of 
religious worship for his glory, and maintained it by the most 
stern tyranny, and horrid oppression. In the Crusades, the ex- 
ertions they made for his honour, were worthy of a better cause, 
and a more attentive master. They strewed the fields of Pales- 
tine with their own, and their enemies’ dead bodies, for the 
possession of his tomb, and the imaginary relics of his cross. They 
have sacrificed one another by thousands on the rack, in flames, 
and on the scaffold, for the glory and honour ot his name; and 
they still persecute and imprison.those who deny his divinity, and 
dispute the truth of his doctrines. They compass both sea and 
land, to make proselytes to his religion ; and his worship (besides 
its enormous cost to the whole community) still occupies a large 
proportion of their time to attend, and their exertions to support. 
What could they do more? Surely, the honour paid him, and the 
exertions made for him, have been equal to the benefits re- 
ceived. 





he 


—— 





TO THE REVEREND DR. COTTON, CHAPLAIN 
OF NEWGATE. 


LETTER III. 





REVEREND Sir, Newgate, August 20, 1824. 
Wispom, goodness, and power, are amongst the many aT 
so gratuitously given to the divinity. Having by the dint - a 
restless imagination conjured up a phantom, the Spiritualists “ 
it necessary, in order to make the allusion complete, to — 
to it qualities; to give it a will to act, and the power to pe a 
what it wills; to give it passions, that like themselves, it shou , 
feel pleasure and pain; in short to attribute to this aa i 
distempered brain every quality which they feel necessary to ard 
selves. That their God is but an exaggerated picture of 
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is evident from the manner in which he is described, from 
the qualities with which he is invested, from the passions b 
rhich they pretend he is actuated being so different amongst dif- 
rent nations, so different among people differently situated, 
and with passions differently modified. Wherever, in searching 
smonst the theistical writers, we find a description of their God, 
it will always bear a strong resemblance to the manners, customs, 
and dispositions of the people, among whom the writer may have 
ned to have had his existence. Wherever we find described 
acruel, revengeful, and bloodthirsty God, if we search further in- 
to their history we shall find a cruel, revengeful, and bloodthirsty 
people; and, on the contrary, where we find a mild, merciful, and 
— God, there we shall find a people with similar traits. 
is clearly proves, that wherever man has attempted to describe 
his God, he has never made him otherwise than an exaggerated 
icture of himself—has never ascribed to him other qualities than 
such as he himself possessed, or felt the effects of—has never as- 
cribed to him other passions, than such as he saw govern the ac- 
tions of his fellow-men. Indeed it could not be otherwise: man 


- cannot receive an idea otherwise than through the medium of his 


senses; he has never received through this medium any idea of a 
God; consequently if he attempts to describe the phamtom he 
calls God, it will be but a description of a combination of ideas 
received from realities. He knows nothing of any real existence 
under the name of God—he has no real idea attached to the word, 
consequently he cannot describe any. That the Archbishop has 
done no more than this, a short analysis will make fully appear. 
“What wisdom and power must it be then, which hath peopled 
the world in this manner, and made such provision for the supper 
of all its inhabitants.” Wisdom is the name of a quality; and is 
applied to a person whose judgment ever directs his actions so as 
to obtain the object he has in view. That men should apply this 
quality to the divinity is not surprising, as it is so rare wad sO va- 
luable among themselves, and so necessary to the completion 
of all their undertakings. But that they did not show their wis- 
in 80 applying it will be clearly seen, by attention to the 
news they have ascribed to the divinity, and the-history they give 
Ws of the actual results. He is represented: as having created 
nan for the enjoyment of uninierrupted pleasure; according to 
their own account man soon became the most miserable being in 
— Man is represented as being under his peculiar care 
wae for his honour and glory; yet they say that man hath 
into evil and hath dishonoured his God. The divinity is re- 
the as styling the work of his hands good; yet they tell us 
earth soon became an abomination to him. He is re- 
Se ee him coming himself on earth, that all nations should be- 
hettdla and know his will; yet not a tenth of wer ever 
syllable about it. Where then appears the perfect wis- 
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dom? Have the ends proposed been answered—or haye the 
not, according to their own account, failed in almost every | 
cular? Man exists: certain matters are congenial to his existence 
and without which he could not exist. But are not many thin 
eeureee ° things 
detrimental to his existence? Heis possessed of an organization 
peculiar to himself, which exists for a time if it be brought in 
contact only with those matters which are suitable to its existence 
But no sooner is he surrounded with matters of a contrary tenden- 
cy, than as an intelligent being his existence ceases. [n all this 
I cannot trace any marks of wisdom. If there was a God all-wise 
and all-powerful, surely he would not allow inferior beings o Op- 
se his will and counteract his designs. Where is the wisdom 
in creating a world inhabited by animals, who should, as the 
Chnistian’s Bible expresseth it, ‘ grieve him at his heart”? 

It seems a waste of time to enter largely on these points, while, 
by aiming at the foundation, we can destroy the whole fabric at 
once. Yet to show the absurdities by which this superstition is 
supported may help to arouse the minds of some who are enslaved 
by its doctrines; and hence they may be led on to examine the 
foundation, and ultimately to reject it altogether. When a man 
has once embraced the leading doctrines of a superstition, such 
as the belief in a supernatural, designing, almighty governor of 
the universe, there are no tales connected with it, however absurd 
they may be, but that he is prepared to embrace also. So true 
itis, that, when once superstition enters the mind, reason and judg- 
ment are entirely dispensed with. In what other state would 
men have received as truths the absurd stories which heve been 
handed down to them under the title of the Holy Word? In what 
other state would they have accepted of a God, composed of quali- 
ties diametrically opposed to each other—of a God inaccessible 
to their senses? In what other state would men have tamely 
submitted to the barefaced robberies and cruel torments, inflicted 
on them by an avaricious and bloodthirsty crew under the name 
priests? Let us examine a little further the attributes given to 
this phantom, and, by showing the absurdity and falsehood con- 
nected with their application, endeavour to recal man back to rea- 
son—to the use of his senses, which can alone procure for him 
that knowledge of the truth which is essential to his happiness. 

Let us first premise, that a being all-wise, all-powerful, and all- 
benevolent, must, if he produce any thing, produce perfection. 
His works would be quite free from evil—there would be nothing 
his works calculated to produce evil. To this test then let us bring 
the productions attributed to this all-perfect being. The Bishop 
continues—‘ that hath intermixed the dry land so fitly with 
springs, and rivers, and lakes, and the ocean, to supply every 
thing with necessary moisture, and to make the communication 
the most distant parts easy.” But, on examination, do we find for 
this to be correct? Do we find every thing so admirably suited 
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the convenience and comfort of man? 
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as he is at present. How men can be so blinded by SUperstitio 

as to believe themselves, and every thing around them, to be r* 
work of an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-beneficent God. js to “s 
an insoluble enigma. , 

‘To speak of chance as the cause is absurd beyond measure.” 
I allow it. Yet to speak of a God as the cause is equally, if net 
more absurd. With me both words are of about equal meaning— 
equally descriptive of the ignorance of the person who makes use 
of them. ‘ Chance,” says, the Archbishop, “is merely a word 
to expose our own ignorance.” So say I, with the addition, that 
the word God is likewise merely a word to express, or a veil to 
cover our ignorance; and | challenge you, Sir, or any other per- 
son to prove that it is otherwise. It is the pride of man, which 
will not allow him to own his ignorance, that ever prompts him 
to the use of either. 

“ And accordingly the belief of a wise and mighty author of all 
hath been received in every age and nation; which clearly proves 
it to be founded on truth and written on the hearts of men.” If 
such a belief as the Bishop describes has been generally received, 
it does not warrant his deductions. That men have always lived 
in fear, and, that not knowing what they feared, they have per- 
sonified it, is granted; but that does not prove that these are 
realities answering to these personifications. If this was admit- 
ted, we should have a numerous store of Gods, of all shapes, of 
all passions; in short, we should have Gods answering to almost 
every thing we have an idea of in nature. - The first deifiers could 
not conceive an acting will without a body: consequently they 
ever conceived their Gods to have a bodily shape; and in this, 
so far as not believing in a mind separate from body, they were 
correct. Their giving a will or intelligence to nature, or parts 
of nature to which they found themselves subjected, arose from 
their attributing to the will powers which it does no possess: the 
great error has ever been, in attributing the active power to intel- 
ligence, instead of giving it where it is so evidently due, to nature, 
to the material world. But the priests, the metaphysicians of 
latter days, becoming conscious of the absurdities connected with 
their profession, to protect themselves and their craft from the - 
quisitive eye of some of their fellow-men, conceived the necessity 
of depriving their God of every thing material, that by these 
means they might escape detection: consequently they made him 
immaterial; they made him nothing. But thanks to the philoso- 
phy of the present day, in spite of all the efforts of priestcraft 
and power, the phantom begins to vanish. The veil which hath 
so long prevented men from detecting the imposture which hath 
been practised upon them—the veil which hath so long prevented 
them discerning the truth, is fast removing from the minds of an 
inquisitive and knowledge- seeking race. 

e doctrine of the Gods, says the Archbishop, ‘‘ God himself 
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The qualities attributed to this phantom are likewise equally jl 
sustained. Here is an all-powerful God stayed in his progress 
by a few chariots of iron; a God of mercy creating a world ful 
of evil; a God of Justice punishing the son for the Wickednes 
of the father; an immutable God continually changing; in tive 
the Bible places a negative on every attribute the Theists have 
given their divinity. 

Thus far, Sir, haye I proceeded with my remarks on your «ey. 
cellent and admirable” lecture—not with any hopes of withdraw. 
ing that hypocritical veil with which yonr character is enveloped 
if you are, as I presume you to be, a hypocrite—nor of convincing 
you of your error, of you are a sincere Christian. In either case 
an idle life and a good salary are temptations not to be easily 
withstood; and where such temptations exist, it is rare to find an 
honest man. No, it is not with the hope of staying the exertions 
of the impostor, but with the hope that it may help to dispel the 
gloomy darkness, with which he has surrounded the minds ofhis 
unsuspecting dupes. ‘If the little I am capable of doing should in 
any way tend to this desirable end, I shall think myself well re. 
warded. I shall trouble you with one more letter, wherein I shall 


conclude my remarks on the lecture before me. 
: RICHARD HASSELL. 








TO MR, R. CARLILE. 





Religion’s a farce and all things shew it, 
I thought different once, but now I know it. 


Sir, | 
AtTHovGn a total stranger to you, allow me to apprize you of the 
gratification I have for some time felt in the perusal of the Re- 

ublican. The close historical examinations of the Bible, the phi- 
ophical reasonings, and the excellent moral precepts, with which 
that work abounds, are, or at least ought to be sufficient to make 
converts to Materialism all rational and unprejudiced minds. 
The late prosecutions of your noble-minded shopmen tend in a 
great measure to accelerate and enhance the cause for which they 
suffer. It explicates in a forcible manner, the thread-bare and 
flimsy foundation of the Christian religion: for, what need have 
they to fear the attacks of “ Infidels,” if their system, @ they 
say, is “ founded on a rock”? Is it not raising a doubt as 
Christianity itself? Certainly it is. Were it as firmas a rock, all 
the attempts to vilify it would be abortive; the more it was Pry 
into, the more glaring would be its purity. But we know this ne 
to be the case—nothing but murders, lies, debaucheries, on@m™ 
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posures, are the predominant characteristics of the 
f God.” Where then is the benefit, where the poli- 
cy, in being @ disciple of the lowly and blessed Jesus? None but 
ijolators, none but Balaam’s asses, can adhere to such doctrines. 
The Protestants are unceasingly railing against the cruelty and 
superstitition of the Catholics and the oriental nations. To speak 
of cruelty, let them reflect on their own conduct of late, by incar- 
cerating and levying fines on men, and for what? for speaking the 


th. 

the Catholic believes in God the Father, yet incomprehensible. 
The Protestant believes in God the Father, yet incomprehensible. 
The Catholic believes in God the Son, yet incomprehensible. 
The Protestant believes in God the Son, yet incomprehensible. 
The Catholic believes in God the Holy Ghost, yet incompre- 


hensible. ' 
The Protestant believes in God the Holy Ghost, yet incompre- 


hensible. 

The Catholic believes in a Soul, yet incomprehensible. 

The Protestant believes in a Soul, yet incomprehensible. 

The Catholic believes in Heaven, a place above them. 

The Protestant believes in Heaven, a place above them. 

So if God is above you, must he not be above the antipodes— 
must he not dwell on the right of you, and to the right of them— 
must he not reside on the left of you, and to the left of them? as- 
suredly he must: does it not necessarily follow, that God and 
heaven are every where, and if such be the case, you and I, and 
every thing, whether animate or dead, are at this moment par- 
takers of the same, The Deist too builds his creeds on this sen- 
tence, “ I am convinced there must be a supreme power, because 
I could not make myself: therefore, there must be a cause for all 

; and that cause emanates from God.” I concur with him, 
that “there must be a cause for all things,” and by this rule 1 am 
convinced, that there must have been a cause for the existence of 
the Deity. He could not have made himself; neither could his mo- 

» grandmother, or great grandmother, have been their own 

Kers. Thus we may argue to all eternity (I beg pardon, I am 
quite as ignorant of the meaning of eternity, as the Religionists 
are of what they call Deity) without being any the wiser. Is there 
Dent? superiority in the Protestant over the Catholic, or the 

over the Protestant? I say no, and defy any one to dis- 
prove my negative. All religion, or belief in a God, is alike the 
greatest nonsense, the rankest superstition. That your emanci- 
pation may soon arrive, and that your patriotic exertions may prove 


and beastly ex 
« Revelation 0 


Successful, is the ardent wish of 


Your very humble Servant, 
FRANCIS JOHN. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





An enemy to dogmatism and nonsense, applauding ¢ 

mined ied which Mr. Carlile is making in defenee fg 
cussion, has the pleasure of contributing One Pound, in aid of his 
opposition to tyrants. Reduced, as his enemies are, to the sub. 
terfuge of supporting Christianity by coercion, they exhibit mog 
indisputable proofs of the tottering basis upon which their princi- 
ples stand. 

Kidderminster, August, 1824. 


Porcus of Worcester, 2s. 6d. 
Mrs. Jefferies, wife of Mr. Jefferies in Newgate, begs to acknow- 


ledge the receipt of the following favours through the hands of 
Dr. Watson. 


s. d. s. d 
Mr. Frame 2 0 Mr. Wilkinson 3 0 
— Hall 4 0 — Stanley 1 0 
— Matland 2 0 — Millard 2 0 
Dr. Watson 10 0 — Brittain 0 6 
Mr. Moggridge 1 0 .— Medler 7 0 
Mr. Ford . 1 0 — Macdonald 5 0 
J. C.,a Friend to Free Hibernicus of Bath 2 6 
Discussion 5 0 Mr. W. Palmer 2 0 
Mr. H. 1 0 


The following names, as the subscribers of 15s. 6d., were omitted m 
f the last acknowledgement from Leeds. 


s. d. s. d, 
Joseph Hurtley i 0 W. Dunwell 1 0 
Thomas Steel 1 0 Matthew Sutliffe 1 0 
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